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ABSTRACT 

Recently the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation has conducted a variety of programs that support high 
quality in education. These programs are described in this report. 
The Administrative Intern Program, begun in 1967, selects young men 
and women with masters of Business Administration degree to serve on 
administrative staffs of colleges for minorities. The Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Fellowship Program, begun in 1968, enables black veterans 
to undertake graduate and professional training in preparation for 
careers in public service. The Woodrow Wilson senior Fellows Program, 
begun in 1973, promotes greater understanding between the academic 
community and the world of action. Most recently the Foundation has 
added a program concerned with women's studies. The National 
Humanities Series was initiated by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities in June 1968 to create a pattern of disseminating the 
humanities to general adult audience throughout the O.S. The Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Foundation conducts the series. The 
Dissertation Fellowship Programs enable students to complete the 
research and writing of their dissertations in their fourth year of 
graduate study. Also included in this report is a list of the Board 
of Trustees, officers and staff, a financial report, and the 
selection committees of the Fellowship Foundation, (Author/PG) 
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PREFACE 



As the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 
approaches its 30th anniversary, it is well to reflect not only 
on what has been accomplished, but also on how the Founda- 
tion views its role in the years ahead. In the post-Sputnik 
era, a time of severe teacher shortages, the Foundation's 
National Fellowship Program encouraged outstanding college 
graduates to enter the teaching profession. By 1967, with 
the aid of $52 million dollars from the Ford Foundation, 
the program had become the world's largest search for 
college teaching talent. The resulting competition served as 
a national yardstick of academic excellence. 

More recently the Foundation has conducted a variety of pro- 
grams which support high quality in education. The Admin- 
istrative Internship Program, begun in 1967, selects young 
men and women with Masters of Business Administration 
degrees to serve on administrative staffs of colleges for 
minorities. The Martin Lulher King, Jr, Fellowship Program, 
begun in 1968, enables black veterans to undertake graduate 
and professional training in preparation for careers in public 
service. The Woodrow Wilson Senior Fellows Program, be- 
gun in 1973, promotes greater understanding between the 
academic community and the world of action. Most recently 
the Foundation has added a program concerned with women's 
studies. 

As we look around us today, it becomes alarmingly ap- 
parent that many of the educational advances toward excel- 
lence made during the last decade are in danger. No longer 
is there a shortage of teachers. In fact, many outstanding 
teachers are unemployed, with the result that the teaching 
profession looks less attractive than it previously did. Open 
er^rollment in colleges, a significant breakthrough of the sixties, 
is now being criticized as lowering standards and weakening 
the value cf college education. Homogeneous grouping In 
secondary schools, once the mark of an advanced institution, 
is now often criticized as an ''elitist'' approach to education. 
Today "special education'' refers almost exclusively to the 
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mentalty handicapped; the gifted are rapidly becoming the 
disadvantaged, and soon excellence may be a bad word. 

On the occasion of this report, the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation would like to reaffirm its commitment 
to quality. We view the current teacher surplus as a unique 
opportunity to improve the quality of education. Increased 
hiring is one logical answer to the surplus of qualified teachers. 
An additional hundred thousand teachers-at least 30 times 
the number of unemployed Ph,D/s-would be needed in 
colleges and universities to return from the present 1:16 ratio 
to the 1:13 teacher-student ratio of a few years ago. We are 
developing a program, paralleling the earlier Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program, to encourage outstanding young 
men and women to enter the field of secondary education. 
Another program on the drawing board will encourage teach- 
ers with Ph.D.'s to join the faculties of elementary i»chools, 
secondary schools, and community colleges. 

Education can never be separated from the social context 
in which it is embedded. Considering the political and 
economic uncertainties of America today, we cannot assume 
that government foresight and federal programs will soon 
alleviate the pressures felt within the educational establish- 
ment. At this moment the responsibility for quality educa- 
tion clearly resti with a minority— perhaps best typified by 
private foundations and that portion of the public that has 
always given to education. This minority does not want to 
limit education only to the gifted, but it must never lose 
sight of the fact that quality education for the gifted is our 
surest hope for human progress. 
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Rhoda Galima'Kerr, recently 
appointed director of the Admin- 
istrative Internihip Program. 



ADMINISTRATIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

In 1967 the Foundation originated the Administrative Intern- 
ship Program to assist black and other developing colleges 
with their management problems. These problems occur in 
all college and university administrations, but are particularly 
acute in schools whose financial support is marginal. The 
program recruits and selects outstanding young graduates of 
first rank graduate business programs to work in the admin- 
istrations of struggling black, white, and Indian colleges for 
a year or two-sometimes three. 
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Competent and versatile young administrators serve as 
assistants to presidents or business managers, budget, financial 
aid or development officers, directors of institutional research, 
and management information systems specialists. Their 
assignments range from the remote wilderness of the Pine 
Ridge Sioux Reservation to the sleepy hollows of Appalachia's 
Pikeville College and the bustling metropolis encircling the 
Atlanta University Center. 

The benefits of the program are not confined to the colleges 
concerned. The internship offers management-oriented young 
men and women experience and training in educational ad- 
ministration as a career option. The Interns are thrust into a 
variety of responsibilities well beyond what they would have 
encountered at a similar stage in working for a corporation, 
and they often have unusual opportunities to originate and 
develop projects. After their experience in the administration 
of higher education, many decide to stay. Of the six people 
who completed internships at the end of the 1972-1973 
year, five are now enrolled in doctoral programs of educa- 
tional administration. A former Intern, looking back on the 
experience, described it as "just about the biggest challenge 
possible for someone interested in a management position." 

There has been considerable change in the factors influencing 
the Administrative Internship Program over the past few 
years. The idealistic fervor of the 1960's that attracted 
prospective Interns to black and other struggling colleges 
has largely disappeared; Interns of the 70's have become 
more pragmatic. Many students, however, are coming to 
the conclusion that management education skills can be use- 
fully applied to non-profit organizations, especially institutions 
of higher education. The graduate schools of business have 
introduced curriculum reforms that include instruction in 
management techniques for the not-for-profit sector of the 
economy, and five graduate schools of education where the 
Foundation recruits are offering programs in the administra- 
tion of higher education. Because funds for colleges and 
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universities are becoming scarcer, there is increasing pressure 
to make intelligent and equitable allocation of resources in 
order to respond more effectively to the educational needs 
of the community, doing so, colleges and universities for 
the first time have begun to compete seriously for manage- 
ment talent, rather than promoting academicians under the 
"Peter Principle" to their level of incompetence. At the same 
time graduate schools of business where the recruiting effort 
for potential Administrative Interns is concentrated have in- 
creased the number of minorities and women enrolled. 

In 1974-1975 the Administrative Internship Program will enter 
Its eighth year of operation, 1972, 1973. and 1974 have been 
years of growth, both in numbers of Interns and numbers 
of participating colleges. The total number of Interns on cam- 
puses grew from four in the first pilot year to seventeen in 
197M972, and twenty-nine in 1974-1975. Over the past 
three years alone, twenty-five new participating colleges have 
joined the program; twenty-cne of these are predominantly 
black. 

The Interns themselves have changed in many ways. Efforts 
by the Administrative Internship Program and AABA programs 
to attract women have begun to yield significant dividends. 
Women were selected as Interns for the first time in 1973- 
1974, and served at four of the cooperating colleges. In the 
year 1974-1975, for the first time, the majority of Interns 
on campuses will be black. These are important gains, al- 
though the goal of the program is to select highly qualified 
Interns without regard to either color or gender. 

Approximately thirty graduate schools of business, public 
affairs, and education now comprise the program's primary 
recruiting base. The number of applications has almost 
doubled over the past two years, from 65 in 1973 to 121 in 
1974. In order to handle the increase, selection committees 
made up of college presidents, former Interns, graduate school 
faculty, and Foundation officials now meet in five regions 
across the country to select Interns from among carefully 
screened finalists. 
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The duties of Interns include a broad range of administrative 
assignments. Leon Johnson, who served at Lincoln Univer- 
sity in Oxford, Pennsylvania, was listed as "trouble shooter" 
for President Herman Branson, but he also served as assistant 
director of development, director of financial aid, and head 
of institutional research. M. Coteen Jones said that when 
she interviewed for a position at Tennessee State University 
there was nothing more than a declaration that "you will be 
doing some institutional research" and "special projects for 
the president." "There was no office, no position or title, 
nothing save an idea and a need for timely, accurate data. 
I was entrusted with the task of taking an idea and making 
it work." Since that time she has worked on more than 50 
projects including planning, staffing and expediting registra- 
tion, better classroom utilization, payroll, equalizing staff salar- 
ies, and improving the campus communications network. 

Over the past two years, two noticeable trends have emerged, 
an increased need for Interns in budget design and implemen- 
tation, and in institutional and operations research. As the 
collegiate world practices more organized budgeting and 
planning in order to meet increased reporting requirements, 
Administrative Interns will be increasingly in demand. 

Because students at developing colleges continues to gravitate 
toward the study of business, and because the supply of com- 
petent faculty in that field is scarce, some Interns are asked to 
do some teaching along with their administrative work. Interns 
generally find teaching a valuable experience, and an asset 
in their dealings with the institution's faculty. 

Over the past two years four conferences have been held 
for current Interns, and one was arranged for all former 
Interns. The spring conference orients new Interns to their ap- 
pointments and what they are likely to involve. The mid-winter 
conference serves as a sound-off session for the Interns' initial 
observations and problems. But even more important is the 
opportunity for Interns to share their experiences. 
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Dennis Reigle, former Director of fhe Administrative intern- 
ship Program, with a group of Interns at the spring orientation 
conference in Washington in June, 1974. 



Some of the guests at conferences over the past two years, 
and the topics they covered, are: 

Dr. Elias Blake, President, Institute for Services to Education, 
Washington, D.C.: Management at the developing colleges. 



Dr. Herman Branson, President, Lincoln University: A Presi- 
dent's view of education and the role of Interns. 



Dr. James Bryant, President, AAoton Institute for Developing 
Colleges, New York, New York: Management assistance 
program of the Moton Institute. 



Sal Corallo, Chief of Office of Program Planning and Evalua- 
tion in the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C: 
Discussion of the developments of the ad\fancedi Title III 
Program and the contrasts between the advanced and 
basic Title III Programs. 
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Dr. John Corson, Former Chairman of the Board, Fry Con- 
sultants, Washington, D.C.; The university as an organiza- 
tic with respect to management systems. 

James Farmer, Staff Member, National Commission on the 
Funding of Post Secondary Education; formerly Director 
of Analytical Studies, California State Colleges: The devel- 
opment and utilization of information systems in higher 
education. 

Jack Levine, President, Systems Design Limited, Toronto, On- 
tario: The current state of development of management in- 
formation systems in higher education. 

Dr. Robert M. Nielsen, Director of the American Federation 
of Teachers, (A.F. of L.-C.I.O.), Department of Colleges and 
Universities, Washington, D.C.: Collective bargaining in 
higher education. 

Dr. John AAillett, Vice President and Director, Academy for 
Educational Development, Management Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Overview of the administrator in higher educa- 
tion. 

Robert Vowels, Dean, Graduate School of Business, Atlanta 
University: The role of graduate schools of business as 
centers for training managers for all segments of the 
economy including non-profit areas. 

Dr. George Weathersby, faculty member at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, and former staff member, 
National Commission on the financing of Post-Secondary 
Education: The Commission's report on the financing of 
post-secondary education. 

Dr. H. J. Zoffer, Dean, Graduate School of Business, University 
of Pittsburgh: Professional development of university 
administrators. 
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The program has changed over the last two years in order 
to rrjeet changing conditions, and to make it more effective 
for both colleges and Interns, Srhools that participate for the 
first time receive an increased amount of assistance from the 
Foundation. As a result, the number of new colleges able to 
participate has increased. Salaries have been raised to make 
positions for Interns mere competitive in the open market, 
and to insure that the program will remain attractive to 
high quality candidates. 

The Foundation's effort to help place Interns at the end of 
their Internship has yielded a valuable network of profes- 
sionals who are also willing to help in many other ways. The 
Special Projects Fund continues to make grants for innovative 
efforts by Interns and for the Interns' attendance at such 
educational programs as the Institute for Educational Manage- 
ment at Harvard, and the Short Course for College Business 
Management at the University of Nebraska, Omaha. 

The program has been recognized as a unique pioneering 
effort in the field of educational administration. Articles have 
appeared in College Management Magazine, (March 1974), 
MBA Magazine, (Nov. 71 , Vol. 6, No. 2), and The South Tod^jy, 
(Oct. 73, Vol. 5, No. 2), a publication of the Southern Regional 
Council. A five year evaluation of the program was also 
made with a special grant from the Exxon Education Founda- 
tion, and is available upon request. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WOODROW WILSON 
ADMINISTRATIVE INTERNS 



1973 1974 



Alabanio, University Huntsville, Alabama 1 0 

Bishop College, Dallas, Texas 0 1 

Boggs Academy, Keysville, Georgia 1 2 

Daniel Payne College, Birmingham, Alabama 1 1 

Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Florida 0 1 
Fayetteville State University, Fayetfeville, 

North Carolina 1 0 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 2 1 

Florida A&M University, Tallahassee, Florida 1 1 

Kittrell College, Kittrell, North Carolina 0- 1 

Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee 1 ] 
lakota Center for Higher Education, Pine Ridge, 

South Dakota 1 o 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina 1 0 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania ] 1 

Livingstone College, Salisbijry, North Carolina I ) 

Miles College, Birmingham, Alabama 0 1 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia 0 1 
North Carolina Central University, Durham, 

North Carolina 9 1 

Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina 0 1 

Saint Augustine's College, Raleigh, North Carolina 0 1 

Sinte Gleska College Center, Rosebud, South Dakota 1 0 

Spetman College, Atlanta, Georgia 2 2 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 0 1 

Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 1 1 

Tennessee State University, Nashville, Tennessee 3 4 

Tusculum College, Greenville, Tennessee 1 1 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 3 2 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 1 0 

World College West, San Rafael, California 1 1 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana 0 1 

^25 ^29^ 
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", . . through her candidncti, willingness to share experiences, 
end deeply felt convietioni, Senator Smith made a lasting 

impression/' 
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WOODROW WILSON SENIOR FELLOWS 

On April 26, 1973, the Lilly Endowment made a three year 
grant of $1 million to the Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation for a program designed to "help promote 
greater contact, understanding, and sharing of ideas and 
experiences between the academic community and the 'outer 
world'." The program was also expected to broaden "the 
learning and teaching experience to provide useful linkages 
between theory and practice in various fields. ' The Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation was chosen because of its network of 
contacts among faculty and administrators at colleges and 
universities throughout the country, combined with its expe- 
rience in bringing to campuses such diverse groups as teach- 
ers from abroad, poets, and Administrative Interns. 

By the fall of 1973, the program had taken shape. Men and 
women well established in their careers-some recently re- 
tired—were chosen as Woodrow Wilson Senior Fellows. They 
were to go to campuses less as academic experts than to share 
their own experiences. "Your autobiographical accounts," 
they were told, "are more useful to students than formal 
presentations, particularly because the world with which 
you are familiar is often unfamiliar to students." As Senior 
Fellows increased students' understanding of the non-academi" 
world, they would convince young men and women that the 
so-called "establishment' is neither hostile nor mysterious. 

The star of the first year of the Senior Fellows Program was 
former Senator Margaret Chase Smith. Mrs. Smith, who had 
not been re-elected to a fifth Senate term, gave ample 
evidence that she could still win the hearts of the young. 
Accompanied by her former executive assistant, Major General 
William Lewis, Mrs. Smith visited 9 colleges and led discus- 
sions on the relations between the President and Congress, 
the job of a Senator, social problems, ethics in polities, women 
in society, McCarthyism, and Watergate. During her visit to 
Wilson College a telegram carrying the names of more than 
a third of the student body was sent to the President nominat- 
ing her for the Vice Presidency, 
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Among the legacies of \hv visits was the feali/afion that "such 
pervasive and apparently descriptive terms as conservative' 
and 'liberal' are not easily imposed on complex, highly in- 
dividual human souls/' 

A wide net was cast to identify the best representatives of 
the "outer world/' men and women successful in their profes- 
sions who had the qualities of fieart and mmd necessary to 
attract young people, the ability to listen as welt as to articulate 
ideas, to be flexible, to exhibit social concern, and to establish 
a dialogue with students about their future roles. 

Trustees and friends of the Foi^ndation recommended pro- 
spective Senior Fellows, as did professional organisations such 
as the American Bar Association anu the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. The Chie^ of the External Placement 
Division of the Department of State identified recently retired 
diplomats who might be suitable for the program, and the 
membership list of the Business Council was considered. 
Well over 500 men and women were suggested, and, of 
those, 69 were chosen to serve during the first year. 




6«orge Romnty, with Profefsors Gilbert Klo%e and V/Mff9n 
Adams, during an eeonomtci seminar at Earlham College. 
Romney designated ''the concerted action of informed citixens'' 
as the most potent force in society. 
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Sixty-seven colleges participated in the initial year of the 
program -small, private, liberal arts colleges, selective in 
enrollment, and geographically isolated from urban centers. 
Ci' ^ was taken to iru.'ludo both inciopendent and sectarian 
colleges, single sex ds well as coeducational colleges, pre- 
dominantly black as wtjil as white colleges, snd schools with 
a wide range of educational philosophies, from the traditional 
to the experimental, 

Senior Fellows and colleges were matched on the basis of 
requests, interests, and matching schedules. On each campus 
a faculty member acted as host for the Senior Fellow and, 
with a faculty-student committee, planned a visit to make 
the best use of the Fellow's talents. While a Fellow met classes 
in the general area of his competence, he was also scheduled 
for workshops, seminars, and informal discussions with stu- 
dents in a wide variety of fields, tn addition to providing 
for all exppfises, the Foundation paid a weekly honorarium 
of $1000 to the Senior Fellow, and a modest honorarium to 
the campus coordinator, The college was responsible for 
housing and meals. 

In letters to the Foundation and in conferences of Senior 
Fellows held in New York, Princeton, and Washington, many 
Senior Fellows noted that students of the 70's were signifi- 
cantly different fi om those of the preceding decade, A 
columnist m his mid-forties found himself a "gullible in- 
nocent" compared with the students at Dickinson College, 
many of whom seemed totally disillusioned with the govern- 
ment process, The Senior Fellows discovered the need for 
the older generation to restore idealism to the young. 

Experiences in the program have substantiated the findings 
of a recent Louis Harris poll which showed some student 
prejudice against business. As the Vice President of Prescott 
College put it, his students are in revolt against the ftnaneial 
success which enabled their parents to send them to an ex- 
pensive college. Although corporate social responsibility was 
a common theme of discussions by Louis Lundborg, retired 
Chairman of the Board of the Bank of America, T. Vincent 
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Learson, former chairmon of the Board of IBM, and Harvey 
Schwartz, Vice President of the International Basic Economy 
Corporation, son^e skepticism remained. 

The students at a college vi&ited by a corporation executive said 
they had "learned a good deal about how large corpora- 
tions understand their relation fo both the American public 
and the federal government/' but it seemed to one faculty 
member that on balance the visit "most likely did not change 
their assessment cf such people very much/' On the other 
hand, one coordinator thought that his college's visitor "would 
take back to business a much greater understanding of the 
(student viewpoint] than he brought with him/' And IBM's 
Thomas Watson, Jr. reported that he learned "how really 
terrific young people are/' 

Journalists were received with uniform enthusiasm. The co- 
ordinator at Centenary College said of Washington Star-News 
columnist Milton Viorst, "He displayed a really astounding 
knowledge of virtually any topiclliat arose -and a great many 
did, including fairly technical ones on agriculture, amnesty, 
space expenditures, and the mid-East/' Another writer met 
with the student newspaper staff and was interviewed on the 
student radio station; he visited a class in religion in which 
he attempted to separate myth from fact in the communica- 
tions world; in a psychology class he talked about the in- 
fluence of mass media; to a sculpture class he spoke about 
government and business support of the arts; he also took 
part in a symposium on ecology in which he outlined the 
government position. A journalist who had been assigned 
to Russia— and later expelled-spoke to a physics class on the 
freedom of scientists in the Soviet Union, 

The program enabled students to meet people who lived 
through events about which they had only read. A journalist 
in his mid-sixties, meeting a class about the Roosevelt era 
led by a 30 year old teacher, told what life was really 
like during the depression, A diplomat, in Berlin when the 
Wall between East and West was erected, described the early 
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morning meeting in which the western countries decided 
on their response. A former Ambassador to Chile was able 
to give the background to the social conditions which led 
to the revolution in that country. The former British Ambas- 
sador to Cuba during the Missile Crisis of the 60's could give 
a perspective different from that perceived by Washington 
and Moscow. 




The ttudenfs «t Bucknoll in dticuitlon with T. Vincent Learion 



Accessible, articulate visitors talking about what they do in 
their own lives inevitably influence future careers of students. 
A reaction from Carleton was that "it was clear that the work 
of publishing v/as something about which we hear very little 
and which offers many aspects and opportunities in which 
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liberal arts students would be interested." In a few cases 
the results were more immediate. Ken McCormick of 
Doubleday said that "one young lady was writing a book 
that I want to keep my eyes on, and one of the pro- 
fessors had some poems that interested me.' Peter Stern 
arranged for a student from Prescoft College to work with 
him during the summer at the headquarters of Northeast 
Utilities, and Ruth Bacon has asked two students from the 
Ccliege of St. Benedict to spend the January 1975 interim 
term with her at the International Women's Year Center in 
Washington, A student at Albion College received a summer 
internship from The Newspaper Fund as the result of a 
recommendation by Washington Post journalist, Stephen 
Rosenfeld, 

Students learned from the Senior fellows that they need not 
be locked into a career pattern at an early age. An Executive 
Vice President of the First National City Bank of New York 
was a classics major in college; a journalist at Scripps-Howard 
prepared to be an engineer but was unable to find a job in 
that field. An investment banker had previously been a 
lawyer and a corporate executive, and one banker began 
his professional career as a chemist, 

Senior Fellows, too, have learned from their visits. David 
Broder; who won a Pulitzer Prize for his work on The 
Washington Post, wrote of his visit to Tougaloo College that 
"the week was one of the most interesting I have ever spent 
in my whole life .... The opportunities and insights it 
afforded me , . . I will long remember/' The influence of 
the program is also extended by inviting members of the 
local community to Student Convocations and public talks, 
George Romney, when visiting Earlham, was also able to 
speak to the Y-AAen's Club, the Lion's Club, and to social 
science students at the junior high school. 

There is no way to measure the lasting effect of a chance 
remark or meeting between impressionable young people 
and successful men and women. The coordinator at Kala- 
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BEST copy flWUUBLE 




Common themes in diicussiont by businessmen such as 
Hervey Schwartz were corporate social responsibility and 
business ethics. 

mazoo College said that the presence of Patricia Gold- 
man, the Director of the Wednesday Group of the House 
of Representatives, was "an inspiration to our women stu- 
dents," and "the lives of some students have been dramatically 
changed." The Dean of Hamilton College wrote that LaDonna 
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Harris, President of Americans for Indian Opportunity, 
"visibly lifted the spirits" of the Indian students on campus. 
At Colby, all students were "temporarily lifted from the 
role of spectator to participator in college activities." The 
interest of James Hayes, Presidetit of the American Manage- 
ment Association, in "bridge-building between business and 
the academic community left f Wabash College] with a num- 
ber of concrete projects to pursue based upon what we now 
feel to be a more solid conceptual underpinning of our 
opportunities and responsibilities." Bob and AAartha Walters 
of the Washington Star-News convinced a student that a career 
in politics was both within her reach and compatible with 
married life. Marion Stephenson of NBC may have startled 
some modern young women with her recommendation that 
typing is good job preparation, but because of her interest 
in the subject the Senior Class gift to Denison University was 
a donation of books to the office of career planning. 

College officials have been able to consult with Senior Fellow 
James Oates on the role of the veteran on campus, with news- 
paperman R. H, Shackford about setting up a journalism de- 
partment, and with Ambassador Findley Burns about the best 
language preparation for a diplomatic career. The coordinator 
at Berry College wrote of financier Henry Patton that "one 
of the very valuable aspects of Mr. Patton is his strong belief 
in both liberal education and the private college. He gave 
an authoritative outsider's confirmation to many of the things 
we believe and try to convey to our students." 

President Thomas Smith of Lawrence University, visited by 
H. M, Agnew, Director of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
wrote; 

A prevailing campus attitude ... is that people of respon- 
sibility will always be evasive because they have some- 
thing to hide ... If the rest of your Senior Fellows can 
do the kind of job that Harold Agnew did on the Lawrence 
campus, they will begin to create a better understanding 
between those who must perform and the campus students 
and faculty who are interested, intelligent, and concerned 
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members of society whose actions may be limited to 
criticism and voting. 

Though there is no shortage of visiting lecturers, and non- 
academics in residence are fairly common, the Senior Fellows 
program has unique features. Whereas outside lecturers often 
arrive, speak, and leave all in one breath. Senior Fellows 
remain on campus to continue the discussions begun at con- 
vocations or classes. By the end of his week long visit, the 
Senior Fellow may have met half of the student body at meals, 
classes, seminars, lectures, rap sessions in dormitories, and, 
since each campus receives two or three visitors during the 
academic year, a variety of experiences is shared. 

The Senior Fellows reported that their reception on campuses 
was cordial. Students learned that Senior Fellows are knowl- 
edgeable, interesting, and above all, accessible. Faculty mem- 
bers at small colleges whose intellectual relationships one 
president had called "incestuous," felt a breath of fresh air 
through their contacts with men and women who deal with 
practical rath t than theoretical concerns. The concept of the 
program has proved to be sound, and the program is beii 
broadened in 1974-75 to include more than 80 colleges and 
almost 100 Senior Fellows. 
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WOODROW WILSON SENIOR FELLOWS 



1973-74 



J. Wesley Adami^ 
H. M. Agnew 
Archie E. Albright 
Ruth E. Bacon 

Letitia Baldrige 
Harllee Branch 

DiWid Broder 
Daniel P, Bryant 

Career Burgess 

Ffndley Burns, Jr 

W. Woiton Butferworth 

Cass Canfield 

Lord Caradon 

George E. Carter 

Leo Cyr 

Anthony Day 

Robert DIotsch 

Ricfiard Dudman 

CItfton Fadiman 
Joseph I, Fisfier 

CLiyton Fritchey 
riff ford Goldman 



U.S. diplomat; former Consul General, 

Lahore, Pakistan 
Director, Los Alamos, New Mexico, Scientific 

Laboratory 

Investment banker; Vice-Chairman, Drexel, 
Burnham & Company, Inc. 

U.S. diplon»at; Charge d'Affaires, New Zea- 
land; Director, U.S. Center for Interna- 
tional Women's Year (1975) 

President, Public relations firm, New York 

Utilities executive; former Chairman of the 
Board, Southern Company, Atlanta. Ga. 

Journalist, The Washington Post 

Cha irman of the Board; The Bekins Com- 
pany. Los Angeles 

Chairman, Flagship International, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of American Airlines, New York 

U.S. diplomat; former Ambassador to 
Ecuador 

U.S. diplomat; former Ambassador to 

Canada 

Senior Editor, f^arper & Row, Publishers, 
New York 

British diplomat; former U.K. Representa- 
tive at U.N. 

Dirf^ctor of Corporate Budgets, IBM, Ar- 
monk, New York 

US. diplomet; former Ambassador to 
Rwanda 

Editor of the Editorial Pages, Los Angela"* 

Times 

Journalist. Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 

Washington. D-C 
Washington Bureau Chiuf, St. Louis Post'- 

Dispatch 

Writer; Editor, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

President, Resources for the future, Wa^ih- 
inqton, D.C, 

Syndicated columnist, Washington, D.C. 

Conservationist; former Acting Director, 
Hcickensack Meadowlands Development 
Commission, New Jersey; now Assistant 
Treisurer. State of New Jersey 
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Patricia Goldman 

Robert Greenleaf 

leo Gruliow 

Fred Harris 
LaDonna Harris 
James Hayes 

James S. Hill 
Emmet John Hughes 
Padraic Kennedy 

Carroll Kilpatrick 
Elizabeth D. Koontz 

T. Vincent Learson 
William C. Lewis, Jr. 



Peter Ubassi 

Karl AA. Light 

E. AUdn Lightner, Jr. 

Louis B. Lundborg 

Cecil B. Lyon 

Sir Herbert Marchant 

Kenneth McCormick 
Anne AAcCormfck 
Raymond AAungo 
James F. Oates, Jr. 



Henry H. Patton 
John J. Powers, Jr. 
Donald Roberts 
George Romney 



Executive Director, Wednesday Group, U.S. 

House of Representatives 
Former Director of Management Research, 

AT&T; foundation consultant 
Moscow correspondent, Christian Science 

Monitor 

Former U.S. Senator from Oklahoma 

President, Americans for Indian Opportunity 

President, American Management Associa- 
tion, New York 

Vice President, Celanese Corporation 

Journalist and author 

Urban planner, President, Columbia Asso- 
ciation, Maryland 

Journalist, The Wasliington Post 

Assistant Secretary, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Human Resources 

Former Chairman of the Board, IBM 

Attorney and Major General USAF (retired); 
Former Executive Assistant to Senator 
N\argaret Chase Smith 

Urban planner; President, The Greater Hart- 
ford Process 

Real estate broker and actor 

U.S. diplomal; former Ambassador to Libya 

Chairman of the Board (retired). Bank of 
America, California 

U.S. diplomat; former Ambassador to Chile 
and Ceylon 

British diplomat; former Ambassador to 
Cuba 

Senior Editor, Doubleday and Company 
Fditor, Alfred Knopf Company 
Writer 

Former Chairman of the Board, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U.S.; Chair- 
man, Jobs for Veterans, Chicago, Illinois 

Financier; former Vice-President, Deltec 
Panamerica, S.A. 

Honorary Chairman of the Board, Pfizer 
Co., Inc. 

Vice President, First National City Bank 
of New York 

Former Governor of Michigan; former Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment 
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Hobart Rowen 

Stephen Rosenfeld 
Theodore Schad 



Waiter V, Schaefer 
J. Robert Schaetzel 

Harvpy Schwartz 

John Scotf 

R. H. Shackford 

Arthur Sherwood 
Marjorie Sherwood 
Margarol Ch.^se Smith 
Marion Stephenson 

Peter Stern 



Frank E, Taplin 



Thomas C. Theobald 

Milton Viorst 
Martha Angle Walters 
Robert Walters 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr. 



Ass't Managing Editor, Business & Finance, 

The Washington Post 
Journalist, The Washington Post 
Executive Director, Environmental Studies 

Roiif J, Natiofu^l AcaderTiy of Sciences, 

Washington, D.C 
Justtce, fllinois Supreme Court, Chicago 
U.S. diplomat; former Ambassador to the 

European Economic Community 
Vice-President, Public Affairs, International 

Basic Economy Corporation, New York 
Journalist, Time Magazine 
Journalist. ScrippS'Howard Newspapers, 

Washington, D.C. 
former Secretary, Mobil Oil Corporation 
Editor. Princeton University Press 
Former U.S. Senator from Maine 
Vice-President for Planning, NBC Radio 

Network 

Vice-President, Northeast Utilities, Hartford, 
Connecticut, formerly with Conservation 
Foundation 

Chairman of the Board, Scurry-Rainbow Oil 
ltd., and Director, North American Coal 
Corporation 
Executive Vice-President, First National City 

Bank of New York 
Columnist, Washington Star-News 
Journalist, Washington Star-News 
Journalist, Washington Star-News 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, IBM 
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PARTICIPATING COLLEGES AND COORDINATORS 



EAST 

Allegheny College 
Meadvilte, Pennsylvania 

Earl W. Adams, Jr., Economics 

Bennington College 
Bennington, Vermont 

Donald Brown, Pohticdl Science 

Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Maine 

John Donovan, Government & 
Legal Studies 

Bucknell University 
Lewisburq, Pennsylvania 
Douglas E Sturm, Potittcal 
Science 

Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 

Guenter Weissberq, History 
& Government 

Dickinson College 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
Dennis Klinge, History 

Eisenhower College 
Seneca Falls, New York 

James Fleming, Political Science 

Franklm and Marshall College 
lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Richard Kneedter, Assistant 
to Dean 

Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vermont 

Benjamin Collins, Director, 
Information & Development 

Hamilton College 
Clinton, New York 
Dean Stephen Kurtz 



Lafayette College 
E^jstOfi, Pennsylvania 
Kfcht^rd A. Morrison, 

Director, Cultural Programs 

Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 
Victor Nuovo, Religion 

Mt. Holyoke College 
South Hddley, Massachusetts 
Mary E. Tuttle, Assist-^nt to 
President 

Wilson College 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Helen Nutting, History 
Robert Hastings, English 



SOUTH 



Austin College 
Sherman, Texas 

Theodore Vestal, Dean of 
Continuing Education 

Berry College 

Mt. Berry, Georgia 

Wm. R. Hoyt, Religion & 
Philosophy 

Centenary College of Louisiana 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Ira Lee Morgan, English 

Cen^fQ College of Kentucky 
Danville, Kentucky 

Larry R. Matheny, Government 

Converse College 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
David Reid, Director of 
Counseling 
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Davidson College 
Davidson, N 'th Carolina 

Randall R. Kincaid, Jr., Director 
of Extended Studies 

Eckerd College 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

Gilbert Johnston, Religion & 
Government 

Guilford College 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Robert Bryden, Biology 

Mary Baldwin College 
Staunton, Virginia 

Patricia H. AAenk, History 

Aflillsap^^ College 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Harvey Saunders, Dean 

New College 
Sarasota, Florida 

Margaret Bates. Social Studies 

Oklahoma Baptist University 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Gerry Gunnin, History 

Randolph'Macon Woman's College 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Ernest Duff, Politics 

University of the South 
Sewanee, Tennessee 

Gilbert Gilchrist, Political Science 

Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 

John L Parri&h, Division of 
Education 

Tougaloo College 
Tougaloo, Mississippi 

Philip F. O'Mara, English 

Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskeqee. Alabama 

J. Brooke Hamilton, Philosophy 



Washington and Lee Liniversity 
Lexington, Virginia 

John M. Gunn, Economics 

Wofford College 
Spartjnburg, South Carolina 
Thomas Thoroughman, History 

MIDWEST 

Albion College 
Albion, Michigan 

Keith J. Fennimore, English 

Augustana College 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Arthur Olsen, Religion 

Belolt College 
Beloit, V/isconsin 

Donald B. Moffett, Assistant 
to Provost 

Benedictfne College 
Atchison. Kansas 

Gerald Mesmer, Political Science 

Calvin College* 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Paul Henry, Political Science 

Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 

Robert Wood, Director of 
Student Futures 

Cornell College 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa 

William Carroll, History 

Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 

Kennard Bork, Geography 

DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 
Robert Farber, Dean 

Farlham College 
Richmond, Indiana 

Warren Adams, Economics 



GrtnneM College 
GrinneM, Iowa 

Neal Klausner, Philosophy 

Hiram College 
Hiram, Ohto 

Roberf L, Watson, Rehgton 

Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

RiChard Means, Director of Urban 
& Public Policy Studies 

Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 

Donald E. Reed, Director Off- 
Campus Study 

Lawrence University 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Gilbert A. Shibley. Biology 

Notre Dame, University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana 

Thomas Werge, Committee on 
Academic Progress 

Ohto Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 

Uwe J. Woltemade, Economics 

Otterbem University 
Westerville, Ohio 

Wm. Hamilton, Common Course 

St. Benedict, College of 
St, Joseph, Minnesota 

Sister Emmanuel Renner, History 

St, John's University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 

Martrn E. Schirber, Economics 

St, Olaf College 
Northfiold, Minnesota 

Frank W. Gery, Economics 

Wabash College 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 

Robert V. Pebworfh, Economics 



Wheaton College 
Whaaton, Illinois 

Mark R. Amstut/. Political 
Science 

WEST 

Chapman College 
Orange, California 

Barbara Mitlch, History 

Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Ray O. Werner, Economics 

Gon^aga University 
Spokane, Washington 

Frank Costello, Political Science 

Lewis and Clark College 
Portland, Oregon 

David W. Savage, Associate 
Dean of Faculty 

Pacific, University of 
Stockton, California 

Jan Timmons, Communication 
Arts 

Pacific Lutheran University 
Tacoma, Washington 

Donald Farmer, Political Science 

Pitzer College 
Claremont, California 

Barbara Beechler, Mathematics 

Pomona College 
Ctaremont, California 
Hans Palmer, Economics 

Prescott College 
Prescott, Arizona 
Hal Lenke 

Redlands, University of 
Redlands, California 
H. Ben Diilow, Dean of 
Interdisciplinary Studies 

Whitman College 
Walla Walla, Washington 
William H Harbold, Political 
Science 
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Clarence Williams (right), a 1973 King Fellow, diicuising re- 
search on his dissertation, "Why the Revolution Failed," with 
Douglas B. Sumner, Program Director. 



MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 

In 1968 the Woodrcw Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 
initiated a program to help fill the pressing national need for 
leadership in minority communities. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Fellowships provide an opportunity for talented college- 
educated black veterans to pursue graduate or professional 
training in preparation for careers of service. These veterans 
have already achieved visible success within a system which 
demands discipline. A King Fellowship offers them a realistic 
opportunity for developing their leadership potential — an 
opportunity which is often precluded by attractive job offers 
upon their separation from the <ervice. 
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Evidence of the effectiveness of the program is supplied by 
the Fellows themselves. Seventy percent are in service pro- 
fessions: one is an Assistant United States Attorney, another 
is a Cultural Attache, another is Associdfe Director of the 
National Association of Social Workers, another is Chief of 
State Bureau of Social Services, and so on, Still others teach 
such diverse subjects as Architecture, Urban Planning, Health, 
Law^ Anthropology, and Chemistry. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Fellows represent all parts of the 
country and attend the best graduate and professional schools. 
What they all have in common is a commitment to service. 
Characteristic of the group is a '68 Fellow who, after obtain- 
ing his J.D., worked as staff attorney at the Western Center 
on Law and Poverty in Lcs Angeles before joining a law firm 
there. He is also a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Civil Liberties Union of Southern California, Chair- 
man of the Board of Public Television Station KUST-TV, a 
member of the Black Law Center, Inc. and vice-chairman 
of CEDARS-a Community Education Development And Refer- 
ral Service. 

In 1973 twenty-seven Martin Luther King, Jr. Fellows were 
selected from among 165 applicants representing 21 dif- 
ferent fields of study. Twenty-four were supported during 
1973-74, and three received temporary postponements. In 
addition, twenty-three Fellows elected in 1972 were awarded 
second year support. Because King Fellowships are for 
veterans of military service, in the past only a few candidates 
were women, but in 1973 a number of women applied, and 
three were elected. One of them had served for four years 
as a Navy nurse and is now in medical school, 

The Foundation's staff expected that by the spring of 1974 
funds sufficient for some 30 to 40 new Fellows would be 
available, for a number of reasons, including the end of 
the Vietnam War, the establishment of the volunteer army, 
and the shift of foundation giving patterns to more popular 
areas, expected financial support was not received. Also, 
because of inflation, some schools are no longer able to 
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waive tuition fees for Fellows. Consequently, the total amount 
required for each Fellowship has risen, and fewer awards 
were made. 

In 1974, out of more than 2Q0 who completed applications, 
only 84 candidates could be invited for interviews, and of 
those, 24 were elected for 1974-75. All were of such 
high quality that the number could not be further reduced. 
Seventeen have been given awards to date,- the remainder are 
listed as alternates. 

In 1971, a Martin Luther King National Congress consisting of 
current and former Fellows was held in Washington, D.C. 
Its purpose was to enable Fellows to reinforce one another's 
commitment. Workshops were formed, and workshop chair- 
men were named. Standing committees were created— on 
Finance, Human Development, Veteran's Affairs, and Univer- 
sity Affairs. The country was divided into regions-East, 
South, mid-West, West— and regional coordinators were 
elected. In short, that three-day Congress was the beginning 
of a well-organized national network of Martin Luther King 
Fellows. In April of 1974, the Martin Luther King, Jr. Direc- 
tor?' Advisory Committee met in Chicago. One of their tasks 
was to determine how best to perpetuate the network in 
view of the Martin Luther King Program's uncertain financial 
future within the Woodrow Wilson Foundarion. 

The foundations, corporations, and individuals whose gifts 
were received in 1972-1973 and 1973-1974 are listed in the 
financial statement, but the $304 donated to the King Fel- 
lowships by the "Friends of Lillian Eisler" deserves special 
mention. Mrs. Eisler, & Canadian citizen of British origin, had 
at one time worked as a domestic in the United States. When 
she died in February, 1973, her son, having read about the 
Fellowship Program In a Canadian newspaper, asked that 
anyone wishin^to make a donation in her memory send 
it to the King Program. He wrote us that, "although his 
mother was a humble person who had had a hard and dif- 
ficult life, she often contributed to the struggle for civil 
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fights and human dignity." The $304 was the gift of 37 
individuals. 

Need for the program is constantly being evaluated. There 
has been no decrease in the quality of applicant?, and the 
number of black college graduates departing from the serv- 
ice during the next few years will remain substantial. Ac- 
cording to the latest available figures, over 600 were separated 
from the service during the last six months of 1973 and ever 
3,000 since July of 1972. It has been our experience that 
many of these will be seeking graduate or professional 
education in the future. 

Despite the fact that the number of applications has grown 
more than fivefold, programs aimed directly at minority stu- 
dents have diminished over the past five years. The federal 
government, which contributes 88 percent of all student aid, 
has decreased its offering of post-graduate fellowships from 
a high of 51,446 in 1968 to an estimated low of 6,602 in 
1974. Although more than 11 percent of Americans are 
black, blacks account for only 4,4 percent of graduate en- 
rollment. Clearly, if parity Is ever to exist between black and 
white professionals, we must continue to do all we can to 
assist black Americans with graduate and professional train- 
ing. 
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MARTIN iUTHER KING, JR. FELLOWS 
FIELDS OF STUDY 
1968-1974 



FELLOWS 

FiaDS OF STUDY FORMER CURRENT TOTAL 



Law 


70 


34 


104 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacology 


IB 


9 


27 


Social Sciences 


9 


8 


17 


Education 


]& 


2 


IB 


Social Work 


IS 


5 


23 


Business Administration 


U 


8 


22 


Counseling and Clinical Psychology 


8 


2 


10 


Humanities and Arts 


4 


0 


4 


Public Admmistration 


1 


• 2 


3 


Urban and Regional Planning 


5 


1 


6 


Natural Sciences 


3 


0 


3 


Engineering and Architecture 


2 


0 


2 


Journalism and Communications 


0 


1 


1 


Hospital Administration and other 








Health Fields 


2 


0 


2 


Agriculture 


1 


0 


1 


TOTAL 


171 


72 


243 



Total MLK Fellows 243 
Fellowships declined 8 
Total 251 
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AREAS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR FORMER KING FEUOWS 

1968-1973 

Government and Public Service Agencies 45 

Education 4q 

Private Law Firms ]q 
Business and Industry 9 
Social Work and Mental Health Agencies 7 
Medicine and Dentistry 4 
TOTAL 
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Margusrite DuprM and JoAnn Magdoff, 
graduate students at Princeton University 
and winners of Women's Studies 
Dissertation Fellowships. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATION FELLOWSHIP 
IN WOMEN'S STUDIES 



In the fall of 1973, the Woodrow Wilson IMational Fellowship 
Foundation received a $125,000 grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion to administer a Doctoral Dissertation Fellowship Program 
in Women's Studies. Women's Studies consider women's 
role in history, examine women's role in society as reflected 
in literature, study the psychology of the sexes, and elucidate 
the economic, social, educational, and political roles played 
by women in the past and present. There are now over 2,000 
courses in the field offered on more than 500 campuses* 



Fellowships for women's studies are important because they 
strengthen the academic respectability of a new field. Stu- 
dents who will be teachers and leaders in women's studies 
are encouraged, particularly at this time when there Is little 
fellowship aid available. The dissertation fellowship, which 
permits students to oevote an entire year to uninterrupted 
research and writing, promotes completion of the doctoral 
degree, and gives winners an advantage in the competitive 
job market. 



Woodrow Wilson Dissertation Fellowships in Women's Studies 
are open to all doctoral candidates at U.S. graduate schools 
without regard to citizenship, age, or sex, provided they 
have completed all other requirements for the doctorate. 
Nomination of candidates by a graduate dean pre-screens 
applicants, and emphasizes the importance of the award. 
Fellowships are for up to 12 months, and in 1974 provide 
stipends of $250 per month, dependency allowances for 
children, and supplementary funds of $1,000 to assist with 
such dissertation related expenses as books, microfilming, 
and manuscript preparation. The cost of tuition ^nd required 
fees are also covered unless they are waived by the graduate 
school attended. 
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Applications are reviewed and Fellows selected by scholars 
distinguished in their fields and knowledgeable about wom- 
en's studies. Criteria for selection include relevance of the 
proposal to the understanding of women's role in society, 
evidence that the thesis will contribute new knowledge to 
the field, and evaluation of the candidate's scholarly prep- 
aration. 

Although relatively little publicity was given to the Women's 
Studies Program in 1973-1974 and funds were available for 
only 20 fellowships, within a month of mailing announce- 
ments to deans and department chairmen almost 400 stu- 
dents had been nominated. Three hundred twenty-three 
candidates from 80 graduate schools completed applications, 
and from these 20 Fellows and seven alternates were selected. 
Because several candidates received other awards as well, 
it was possible to offer aid to all those on the alternate list. 

Several Fellows did not follow an unbroken course from 
undergraduate studies to the Ph.D. Six received their 
bachelor's degrees more than ten years ago, one as far back 
as 1953, For some candidates interest in women's studies 
began with the examination of their values as academic wives: 
"My husband wrote articles and books and I edited and typed 
his manuscripts .... more and more his light shone, and 
more and more I reflected it." In other instances, women's 
studies wire the logical outgrowth of an interest in the 
women's liberation movement that began in college. Nineteen 
of the applicants were men, and although two of these be- 
came finalists, none was elected. 

Scholarship and teaching about women and their lives lend 
ihemselves naturally to interdisciplinary study. Many of the 
dissertation projects of the winners crossed disciplinary lines, 
for example, "The Gothic Fantasy: A Psychoanalytic Study 
of The Mysteries of Udolpho by Ann Radcliffe" draws on 
psychology and literature,- "N\anana Griswold Van Rensselaer: 
Art Critic and Historian, Writer, Anti-Suffragist," combines 
art history and literature; and "Occupational Segregation: A 
Case Study of American Clerical Workers" crosses the line 
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between economics and history. 



The role of the teacher is particularly important in women's 
studies because there is not yet an established curriculum. 
The teacher is, therefore, even more than in other fields, a 
resource person, and the classroom a shared learning expe- 
rience. At least six of the Dissertation Fellows have already 
taught courses in women's studies, ranging from Women in 
Latin America to Women in Economic Perspective. Virtually 
all candidates for these fellowships plan teaching careers, 
and will help campuses respond to a changing society. 
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THESIS TOPICS AND UNIVERSITIES 
DOCTORAL DISSERTATION FEUOWS IN WOMEN'S STUDIES 



ANTHROPOLOGY 

The Changing Roles of Portuguese Peasant Women in Portugal and 
France (Caroline BretteN, Honorary Fellow, Brown University) 

Female and Male; Changes in Identity and Ideology for the Peasants 
of Rural Tuscany (JoAnn M. AAagdoff, Princeton University) 

Ritual and Congregation: The Supra-Domestic Roles of Afro-American 
Women (Virginia Kerns, Honorary Fellow, University of Illinois) 

The Ties That Bind: Adoption in Palau (DeVerne R, Smith, Bryn AAawr 
College) 

ART HISTORY 

Images and Status of Roman Working Women (Natalie B. Kampen, 
Brown University) 

ECONOMICS 

An Economic Analysis of Women's Participation in Labor Unions 
(Sandra T. Hermanson, Vanderbilt University) 

Occupational Segregation: A Case Study of American Clerical Work- 
ers, 1870-1930 (Elyce J. Rotella, University of Pennsylvania) 

ENGLISH 

George Eliot and Her Novels: The Problem of Sex Role Definition 
for a Woman Artist in a Patriarchal Society {Eleanor M. O'Neal, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley) 

The Gothic Fantasy: A Psychoanalytic Study of Ihm Myft«ri«i of 

Udolpho by Ann Radcliffe (Leona F. Sherman, State University of New 
York at Buffalo) 

Making the Mould; The Roles of Women in Middle English Itleratvre, 
1250-1500 (Nanette M. Roberts, New York University) 

HISTORY 

The Dependent Poor of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 1810-1880 
(Susan I. Grigg, University of Wisconsin) 

Factory Girls and Farm Girls: A Study of Working-Class Female Self- 
Conception, 1820-1860 (Florence M. Bartoshesky, University of 
Rochester) 
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"The Great Opportunify"; Northern Teachers and the Georgia Freed- 
men, 1865-1873 (Jacqueline J. Halstead, University of Wisconsin) 

Images of Women: The War Years, 194M945 (Melva J. Baker, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara) 

^^^rlana Griswold Van Rensselaer: Art Critic and Historian, Wr\ler, 
Anti-Suffragist (Cynthia D. Kinnard, Johns Hopkins University) 

The Social History of ^fie^kBn Women, 1800- 185/ (Silvia Arrom, 
Honorary Fellow, Stanford University) 

Swahili Women's Association in Mombasa, Kenya, 1890-1973 (Mar- 
garet A, Strobef, University of California, Los Angeles) 

Technological Change, Family Structure and Women in the Stafford- 
shire Potteries, 1750-1850 (Marguerite W* Dupree, Princeton University) 

Their Sisters' Keepers: Female Criminality and the Women's Prison 
Movement, 1870-1930 (Estetle B. Freedman, Honorary Fellow, Colum- 
bia University) 

Women Preachers in Mid-Seventeenth Century England (Dorothy P. 
Ludlow, Indiana University) 

LINGUISTICS 

Women and Language Change: The Role of Black Women in Language 
Change in a Gullah-speaking Community of South Carolina (Patricia 
C. Nichols, Stanford University) 

POUTICAL SCIENCE 

Feminism and Social Leadership in America; A Longitudinal Analysis 
of a Critical Generation (Alana Northrop, University of Chicago) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Patterns of Behavioral and Mood Variation in Men and Women (Alice 
J. Dan, University of Chicago) 

The Role of Work in Women's Changing Attitudes (Myra M. Ferree, 
Harvard University) 

The Value of Children to Natural and Adoptive Parents (Mary Ann 
Lamanna, University of Notre Dame) 

SOCrOLOGY 

Nuns; Social Order and Change (Mary Sue Hammersmith, Indiana 
University) 

Predicting the Participation of Women in the American Labor Force: 
A Formal Model (Katherine M. Marconi, George Washington University) 
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The postmaster in Webster^ South Dakot«r * farming com- 
munity of 2300 persons, introducing a Humanities Series 
program on creativity. 
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NATIONAL HUA^NiTIES SERIES 



The National Humanities Series was initiated by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities in June 1968 to create "an 
exemplary pattern of disseminating the humanities to general 
adult audiences throughout the United States." Fiscal sup- 
port to the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 
for conducting the Series was generous— annual grants rose 
from $200,000 in the first year to $600,000 in the third and 
fourth year. 

The programs organized in Princeton emphasized visually 
attractive and dramatically interesting presentations which, 
in addition to the presiding humanist, made broad use of 
performing artists. The programs succeeded in appealing to 
a broad spectrum of listeners. Large, diversified audiences 
were attracted to the Series through the efforts of the local 
committees, which typically reflected the many sectors of a 
g:ven town. Presentation of Series programs in schools and 
in some colleges brought a new approach to the humanities 
into formal education, and also served to acquaint the town 
with the Series. Cost of the Series was $3.03 per listener. 



In June 1973, disagreements about Series personnel and 
about the purpose and nature of the Series with the sponsor- 
ing National Endowment for the Humanities led to termination 
of the Series. 

In the four years of the Series, the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion created nearly fifty touring teams of professors and per- 
formers who together visited more than 150 small American 
communities, from Fort Myers, Florida to Kodiak, Alaska (see 
map). Typically a team stayed in a community for two days 
to a week presenting programs to interested groups and 
organizations and to the town at large. Each participating 
community received three such visits annually, and after four 
years cumulative attendance exceeded 600,000. The Human- 
ities Program covered such tCfSics as the nature of justice, the 
search for utopia, the importance of myth-making, the value 
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of regionalism In America, the generation gap, Benjamin 
Franklin and his time, and the relationship among art, archi- 
tecture, and engineering. In 1972-73 the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities established two additional centers 
in the west and mid-west. The Wilson Center, as it was 
known, remained the largest, with responsibility for 33 states. 

During the '72-73 season, the Series sent four programs to 
76 communities. FOR ALL TIAAE was a series of presentations 
designed to discover connections in human achievement; 
LANGUAGE: THE HUMAN CONNECTION explored the use 
and abuse of language. RAGS TO RICHES: SUCCESS IN 
AMERICA was a repertoire of programs that examined both 
19th century and contemporary insights into the nature of 
success in this country. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: APOSTLE 
OF CHANGE was a dramatic anthology of Shaw's comments 
on the human condition. 

An innovation during the last year of the Series was the 
Forum, held in 32 communities. The essential characteristic 
of each Forum was its emphasis cn extended seminar discus- 
sions based on books that had been sent to the communities 
for advance reading by the participants. Veteran Series 
participants brought AMERICAN DREAMS to 11 towns, the 
discussions which were presented on four consecutive eve- 
nings, compared and contrasted our nation's post-Civil War 
visions with the realities of the mid-20th century, A MATTER 
OF CONSCIENCE was a presentation designed to illustrate 
classic examples of the confrontation between the individual 
and established authority. 

Other programs included ADVERTISING IN AMERICAN LIFE, 
IS ANYTHING SACRED? - EDUCATING OUR CHILDREN AND 
OURSELVES - AUTOBIOGRAPHY: ODYSSEY INTO THE SELF - 
TOMORROW AND TOMORROW - and PROGRESS INTO THE 
PAST, a Forum exploring archeology, ancient documents, and 
mythology. 

To evaluate this four-year experiment in public education, the 
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opinions of members of the local community committees that 
coordinate the Series were solicited. The'-«* was general 
agreement that a community's participation in the Series 
had increased awareness of the humanities, and had im- 
pro'Jed cohimunication and mutual support among persons 
or groups in the community. More than half the commun- 
ities reported that their involvement with the Series resulted 
In other public activities in the humanities, and the conclusion 
of 84 percent of the 119 respondents was that the Series 
was a success. 




Bramwell F(«fch«r, at Georg* Bernard Shaw, aufographins 
fha east of a mombar of hit audit nca. 
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Some aspects of the program were particularly cited. One 
person reported, "We are firmly convinced-thanks to the 
experience of the Series-that it is the flesh and blood scholar 
in our midst who is the single most important element in 
making the humanities humane and significant. But", it was 
added, "we will not consider it inap^jropriate to have a wan- 
dering minstrel or two work the house and get the audi- 
ence humming before the verbal show gets underway." 

Another said, "We like programs which are developed in 
another section of the country. They stretch our interests and 
thinking. We would suggest that humanities organizations 
never become too regional." 

Reaction to the Series as a whole might be summarized by 
the committeeman who wrote, "I am glad we could have the 
presentations for three years, i feel that we received an 
uplift which filled a void. It was a magnificent treat for a 
small town where people are hungry for the better things 
In life - the arts, ideas, and the opportunity to discuss these 
with experts and gifted strangers who became friends in 
our midst." 

Plans for reviving the National Humanities Series with sup- 
port from private foundations have been formulated but no 
support has so far been sought. 
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NATIONAL HUMANITIES SERIES 



HUMANISTS 19720973 



• David P«3illing!on 

Professor of Civil Engineering 
Princeton University 

D. Lydia fironfe 
Director of Research 
National Humanities Series 
Wilson Center 

Paul Chaffee 

Formerly with the Department 

of English 
Emory and Henry University 

Esther M. Doyle 
Professor of English 
Juniata College 

Jomes HollfS 

Associate Professor English 
Manchester College 

William Jfimison 

Formerly with the Department 

of History 
Southwest Texas State College 

William A. Owens 
Professor of English 
Columbia University 



R. Christopher'PfeHfe'* 
Formerly with the Department 

of English and American 

Literature 
University of Southern 

Mississippi 

R. Joseph Schork 
Director 

National Humanities Series 
Wilson Center 

Judith Sullivan 
Art Historian 

Most recently Instructor of 

Art Histo'-y 
Kansas State Teacher's College 

Alfred and Shirley Tamarin 
Tedm of writers arrd historians 
Staff members of Metropolitan 

Museum of Art — 
New York City 



Ann Douglas Wood 
Professor of English 
Princeton University 
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DISSERTATION FEUOWSHIP PROGRAM 

From 1967 through 1972, students at 188 graduate schools 
in the U.S. and Canada which offer Ph.D. programs in the 
humanities and social sciences were eligible to compete for 
Dissertation Fellowships. These awards enabled students to 
complete the research and writing of the dissertation in their 
fourth year of graduate study. The fellowship provided a 
living stipend, dependency allowance, and an allowance to 
cover research expenses. In all cases schools attended by 
the Fellows waived tuition. 

Excluded from the program, which received virtually all of 
its funds from the Ford Foundation, were the ten graduate 
schools which had been receiving direct Ford Foundation 
support to encourage four-year doctoral programs.* In 1972 
the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation also 
received a grant from the Helena Rubinstein Foundation in 
support of two Fellows in the Dissertation Fellowship Program. 

In 1972, the last year of the Dissertation Fellowship Program, 
228 graduate students in the humanities and social sciences 
were elected Woodrow Wilson Dissertation Fellows. The 
winners were selected from 510 applicants and represented 
67 graduate schools, seven of which had not before been 
successful in the competition. The awards were made to 156 
men and 72 women. As of September 1974, 56 men and 
27 women had earned the doctorate, 

♦University of California at Berkeley, University of Chicago, 
Cornell University, Harvard University, University of Michigan, 
University of Pennsylvania, Princeton University, Stanford 
University, University of Wisconsin at Madison, and Yale 
University. 
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PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 

132 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08608 



The Board of Trustees 

The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation: 

We have examined the balance sheets of The Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation as of June 30, 1974 and 1973, and 
the related statements of chanqes in fund balances for the years then 
ended. Our examination \ - made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we con- 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the aforementioned financial statements present 
fairly the financial position of The Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation at June 30, 1974 and 1973, and the changes in its 
fund balances for the years then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a consistent basis. Supple- 
mentary data included in Schedule 1 has been subjected to the same 
auditing procedures and, in our opinion, is stated fairly in all mate- 
rial respects when considered in conjunction with the basic financial 
statements taken as a whole. 



Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co, 

July 15, 1974 
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THE WOODROW WILSON NATIONAL FEUOWSHiP FOUNDATION 

6«ianc0 Shactt 
Jun* 30, 1974 «nd 1973 



Am»U 1974 1973 

Cashf 

Demand deposi<s $ 16,928 99,006 

Savings accounts 1 123 8 129 

Certificate of deposit 450,000 225!oO0 

468,051 332,135 

Accrued interest receivable 3,714 2,064 

Operatiny advances 3'923 3^636 

Prepaid expenses and deposits 2,299 5 728 

Fu,niture and equipment at cost (see note) _ 54!668 59^887 

$ 532,655 403,450 



Liabilitlftt and 
Fund Balancat 

Liabilities; 

Accounts payable 4^681 2,640 

Accrued expenses 1 45 '95] 

Accrued vacation pay 12,949 10,648 

Total liabilities 17,775 14,249 

Fund balanced- 
Restricted funds 432,294 314,702 
Unrestricted funds 27,918 14,612 
Equipment fund 54,668 59,887 

Total fund balances 514,800 389,201 

$ 532,655 403,450 

See accompanying note to financial statements. 
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THE WOODROW WILSON NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION 

Statement of Changes in Fund Balances 
Year ended June 30, 1974 





' " I ■ •■■ 

tflluMT' 












tafiort 










tfi 




King, Jr. 


















fund 




Bdldficef^ begifining of year 


$ 150,325 




34.958 


116.668 


Add 










Ofonts dfid gifts («.eo note) 


15.000 


119,650 




74,500 


Inve^fnient mconie 










Intef'fund transfers 










Other sources 


3.324 




2.882 


300 




r6S,64^ 


119.650 


37,840 


191,468 


Dedu'it 





' — 




roliowship stipends 




1 7,230 


325 


76,655 










31,708 














38 894 


I 7,230 






Other ciifcct pre irarti eKpense*^ 










HorjoriKiti p.iymonts 




2,000 






Selecfiof^ exf>ense^ 




381 




2.867 


Specfdt project?; and 










moving e><pen es 










Per di€»rn e?(penbe 




• 




3,427 


Conference expense 










Senior felfows expen<,e 










Coordinators allowance 










Total other direct 


. 




— — 


_ 


proorart^ expenses 




2,381 




6,294^ 


Adrfimistrati ve expenses 




















benefits 


30,645 


12,852 




22 934 


Travel staff 








548 


Per diem expense 


203 






772 


Prifiting, stationery, postage 










and other expense 


2,400 


2,133 


790 


2,520 


Rent 


7,474 


784 


70 


2,426 


Telephone 


1,851 


297 


56 


1,329 


Outside services 


600 


253 


142 


744 


Miscel{aneou<i 


2,730 


1,429 


173 


2,111 


Total administrative 










expenses 


15,903 


'r7774l5 


_jK24r 


33,384 


Dtsposa! of equipment 










Total deductions 


B4J97 


37,359 


^~1^6 


148,041 


Balances at end of year 


$ 83,852 


82,291 


36,274 


43,427 


See accompanying note to financial stafemdnts. 
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Rcsfficfed Funds 



69,281 
"34,383 



<f<4ttvt' 

intefr* 

44,380 

279,500 
4,133 
"328,013 



79,810 
79,810 

2.800 
4.064 

5,201 

29,594 



41,659 



W.ficn 



(864) 



334,000 



333,136 



29.715 
3,394 

165,659 



fundi 

4,133 

1.601 
(4,133) 
1,601 



_ft.'ttfictyd 

314,702 
893.532 



6,506 
.214740 

129,816 
34,996 
?9J10 

244,622 

137.350 
7,312 

5,201 
3,427 
29,594 
29,715 
3,394 

2i5^93 



Untv- 
14,612 



15,595 
36,98 I 

1,533 
68,721 



mi*nt 



59,887 389,201 

909,127 
36,981 



59,887 



8^39 
1.343,348 

129,816 
34,996 
_ 79,810 
244,6?2 

137,350 
7,312 

5,201 
3,427 
29,594 
29,715 
3,394 

^2r5^ 



27,920 


52,952 


67,915 


1 ,533 


16 


7,398 


7,820 


103 


2,756 


6.060 




M72 


3,965 


4,275 


54 


3,459 


4,224 


7.468 


1,691 


3,915 


5,549 






1,113 


449 


14 


22 


3,854 


7,858 




34,383 


80,17'7" 


107,394 


1.601 


^,383 


201,646 


273,053 


1,601 




126,367 


"^60;083 





216,761 


27,605 




244.366 


15,782 


817 




16,599 


9,894 


72B 




10.622 


17.309 


4,823 




22,132 


25,905 


2,489 




28,394 


14,688 


1,476 




16,164 


3,315 


M12 




4,427 




1,753 




19.930 


1,831 


~ 40,803 




362,634 






5,219 


5,219 


7i2,4~46 


"40,803 


5,219 


828/468 


432,294 


27,918 


54,668 


Tl 4,880 
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THE WOODROW WILSON NATIONAL FEUOWSHIP FOUNDATION 

Statement of Changes in Fund Balances 
Year ended June 30, 1973 



































King, Jr. 






y^ftf 


tAfion 










fcllo*v 














iHipi 


fund 




«crte» 


BdUnces at beginmng of year 


$ 279.883 


358.428 


44,467 


126.815 


(40JI7) 


Add: 












Grants and gifts (see note) 




200,000 




96,804 


617,131 


Investment income 


7,500 


12,395 








If^ter-fur^d tr^insfers 


(26,959) 


31,841 


7,216 




(12,098) 


Purchases of furniture and 












equipment (see note) 










— 


Other sources 


135 




170 


223;6T9 






260755V 


602,664 


"5t,853 


564,916 


Deduct- 












felfowshtp stipefids 


50.311 


563,018 




70,800 




Tuition 


t8,212 






14,291 




Grants-tn aid 






128 






Salary grant 










125,037 




68,523 




US 






Other direct program 










expenses; 












Htstorica! study expenses 




















244 




Interviewing expenses 








1,971 


2,920 


Production expenses 










20,032 


Specidt projects and 












moving expenses 








mm 




Candidates' and paftic- 












ipants' travel 






, 


2,254 


39,379 


Per diem expense 










57,799 


Promotional, printing and 












other expenses 






. 




26,621 


Conference exp#nse 










18,665 


Tr^tiil nfh^r Hifi^rt 

IW'Of WlIiCI WttlS^l 












program expanses 









4,469 




Momjnisrro'f vc expenses- 













Salaries and rented 












benefits 




32,021 


U,435 




220,577 


Travel staff 


230 


245 




384 


16,868 


Per diem expense 


296 


136 


16 


167 


9,897 


Printing, stationery, post- 












age and other expense 


5.931 


2,416 


763 


2,392 


16,950 


Rent 


1,973 


2,195 


771 


1,631 


20,605 


Telephone 


792 


775 


222 


520 


19,241 


Outside service* 


884 


285 


$8 


310 




Purchases of furniture and 












equipment (se^ note) 


688 








786 


Misceltaneous 


2.129 


1.573 


472 


798 


4,437 



Total administrative 
expenses 
Disposal of equipment 
Total dedkJciiori% 
Bafances at And of year 
See acconipanylng note to financfal 



41,711 

Tl 0,234 
$ 150,325 



39,646 



602,664 



16,767 17,391 



16,895 106,951 
34,958 116,668 
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309,361 

599,814 
!4J981 



Retfricied Funds 



Woodfow The 
Wftion W W N f F 



mem Combttwd 



'^"^"^^ Jl^lliVll. H'»frut gd fund* fund fptji 

ii.'iaa 783.742 41,921 58,547 884;2To 

^'532 1,078,467 4.286 1 082 753 

20,865 3,1 13 23 978 
i9,502) (9,502) 9,502 

1,474 1474 

- ^ ^ 305 305 

1753 U&73,877 35:572 ^6,051 1,W750 

684,129 684J29 

32.503 32,503 

128 128 

, , ,16Z9Q4 1vi7.904 

— ^ ^ 584,664 884,664 



5.665 

2,544 50 
10,19! 
20,032 

3,665 

41;633 

57799 

26,621 
32.271 



2 00,421 50 



5,665 
2,594 
10,191 
20,032 

3,665 

41,633 
57,799 

26,621 
32,271 



616 
104 




339,118 
21,755 
12,689 


32,563 
1,803 
2 J 54 




371,681 
23,558 
14,843 


94 
S 




32,824 
29,359 
23,965 
1,896 


3,682 
1.307 
1,277 
279 




36.506 
30.666 
25,242 
2,175 


42 




1,474 
11,010 


1,095 




\A74 
12,105 






474,090 


44,160 




518,250 










134 


134 


~864~ 




1,559,175 


44,210 


134 


1,603,519 
389,201 






4J33 314,702 


14,612 


59,887 
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THE WOODROW WILSON NATIONAL FEUOWSHIP FOUNDATION 



Note to Financial Statements 
June 30, 1974 and 1973 

Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 

Nafure of organization: 

The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation is a publicly 
supported organization and is exempt from Federal income taxes 
under Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Principal standards followed in the preparation of the accompanying 
financial statements are outlined as follows: 

(A) Nature of accounts; 

The various fund groups of the Foundation are defined as 
follows; 

(1) Restricted funds include assets available for current 

activities in accordance with restrictions specified by 
outside donors. 

(2) Unrestricted funds reflect assets available for, and used 

in, the Foundation's regular activities, at the discre- 
tion of its board and management. 

(3) Equipment fund represents fixed assets owned and used 

by the Foundation in its regular activities. 

(B) Furniture and equipment; 

Purchases of furniture and equipment are charged to adminis- 
trative expenses in the year of acquisition. Amounts so ex- 
pended are also capitalized in the accompanying balance 
sheets with a corresponding increase in the principal of the 
equipment fund. No provision is made for depreciation. 

(C) Grants and gifts: 

The majority of the Foundation's present programs are funded 
on a yearly basis, and accordingly grants and gifts are 
recorded as additions to the applicable fund balances when 
received. The Woodrow Wilson Senior Fellows program 
is being funded over a three-year period by a grant of 
$1,000,000 awarded on April 26. 1973. Of this amount, 
$334,000 has been received as of June 30, 1974. 
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Schedule ) 

THE WOODROW WILSON NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION 



Statements of Grants and Gifts Received 
Years ended June 30, 1974 and 1973 



ford FoundJtioM 5 15,000 

D>sbt?f"T3t!on If) wiv^ en's studies 

^oni Foundrf^'un 119,650 

ArntTfCMn Mt^t<f{ CiIrT%»ii Fcvnd»4tfOfV i^w ? .000 

Rfi! TefopHonc Lifhor.itoFfCs 5,000 

FieUl Foundfifton of ff^nots, IfH 
Fnends of Ljllu^n Eisler 

infernaftDfuii Business MiichTnt*^. Corp 10,000 

Pernor rtnd jo^eoH Klinqcfntftn Fifnd. 5,000 

i'lly EfU^OvVrTH?nT, IfK 17,500 

1fu> Ofi^f^t FounfirtTior^ Inc ?0,000 

Vjk C Flc»&cHmann FounddT»on 15,000 

AftftH^ P Sldn Found.iffon 



74,500 
6<?,?8t 



Adm.ntsfriitive frH^^rnship pfoqrtifTi 

Amtjfff.^f^ TelepHc^Hf drn^ TtMcc^f .fU^ Compiifiy 7,500 
Burf-nQton tf^dustne<; Foufui»*f u>f « 
F R Kon FoufH^ffi^on 

ffiternattOfMf TefepMotit:^ r^nd T^^if^fir^pH Corp 
Henry Luco Foundot'r>{^ 
Mof^s^f^fo Fu/nd 

JesSfO Sf^'th Noyei Fouf^dmon 

A{fft»d SfOrto Fou^d^it»oo 
Xe^o* Fund 

Mtify «?e,/nofds Bibcock FounddtiOf^ 
C 1 T 

Cht^f[cs F Merrti! Tru«st 



?0,000 
15,000 

2?, 000 

30.000 
5,000 
\ 10.000 



3fi,000 
12.000 
1 5.000 
5^00 

?79 5 00 

Woodrow Wj^50r> Senior Fellows 

tilly EndoA^menf, Inc 334.00 0 
Other fundi N^ttonal Academy of Sc^enco* ft60"t 
Ffjond?. of The WWNfFF coritftbufion5i ~~ 
Conff^buf^ons from Woodrow W>fso?^ Fellowi 

Total fe*ff»ffed 893253? 

Unrostftcfed fund$ 

Contribution^ from WoodfOw Witson fellow* 12.008 

The Essicic Found<«t!on 200 

Cleveland H, Dodge Found*tion 1,000 

The Hoyt fownddfjon 1,000 

Trustees 7q0 

Mfscelfdneous <^37 



200.000 



5 000 
7,000 
10,000 
15.000 
304 
10.000 
10,000 
17,500 



7,000 
70,000 

>6V804 
6j7,1:H 

5.000 

5,000 
25,000 
10.000 

8.000 
72.000 

6.000 
30,000 

5,000 
25.000 
I S.OOO 



TofAl unrostnctod 
Of?AND TOTAl 



156,000 



8.537 



1,000 
3,2^6 



S 909,127 1,082.753 
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ADMINiSTRATiVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 



NATIONAL SELECTION COMMIHEE MEMBERS 
1973 and 1974 



Dr. Herman Branson, Co-chairman 
President 
Lincoln University 
Lincoln Ui^lversity, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Luther Foster, Co-Chalrman 
President 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Martin C. Lehfeldt, Co-Chairman 
Vice President for Development 
Clark College 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Of. Albert Mantey, Co-Chairman 
President 
Spelman College 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. Lucius H. Pitts, Co-Chairman 
Past President 
?a\ne College 
Augusta, Georgia 

Wyndham Anderson, Manager 
Equal Opportunity Affairs 
Pfizer Incorporated 
New York, Nev^ York 

Charles Biggs 
Associate Director 
Development & Atumn* Affairs 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Raymond M, Bost 
President 

lenoir Rhyne College 
Hickory, North Carolina 

Hugh C. Burroughs 
Director of Programs 
John Hay Whitney Foundation 
New York, New York 



David G, Clark 
Staff Associate 
National Center for Higher 

Education Management Systems 
at WICHE 
Boulder, Colorado 

Preston I . Dent 
Associate Dean 
Curriculum & Instruction 
University of Southern California 
los Angeles, California 

Dr. Joseph N. Gayles 
Department of Chemistry 
Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. William R. Harvey 

Vice President for Student Affairs 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Sherman Jones 

Cresap, McCormick & Paget 

Washington, D.C, 

Hazel Love 

Director 

Cradvafe Opportunities 

Fellowship Fund 
University of California at 

Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Californid 

Andrew Lupton 
Study Director 

Indiana State Commission for 

Higher Education 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mrs. Betty McNair 
Associate Dean 
Ctark College 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Or, Lionel H. Nowsoni 
President 

<*enfral State Univer^^lty 
Wilfoofforce, Ohio 

f?iinrl Neytanci 
Director of Admissions 
Graduate School of Business 

Administration 
H£ifvard University 
Boston, Massachusetts ^ 

Dr. George Owens 
President 
TouQriloo College 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Raymond Richardson 
Mathematics Instructor 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Kenneth Rodgers 
Doctoral Candidate 
Educational Administration 
Harvard School of Education 
Consultant, Arthur D. L'ttfe 



David Russell 

Former Business Manager, 
Tougaloo College 

James W Russell 
Assist.int to Dedn of the 
School of Technology 
Newark College of Engineering 

Eoin Trevelyan 
lecturer in Business 

Administration 
Hrirvard Business School 

Jerry Wilkinson 

Former Director of Development 
Spelman College 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Prentiss Wiftson. Jr, 
Morrison, Forster. Clinton, 

Holtoway. and Clark 
San Francisco, California 
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MARTIN lUTHER KING, JR. FELLOWSHIPS 



SELECTION COMMIHEE 
1973 and 1974 



Frank Bolden 
Attorney 

Cahilt, Gordon & Reindel 
New York, New York 

Hugh C. Burroughs 
Director of Programs 
John Hay Whitney Foundation 
New York. New York 

Franklin D. Cleckly, MLK 1968 
Associate Professor of Law 
West Virginia University 
AAorgantown, West Virginia 

William R. Dorsey, MLK 1970 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Professor Joseph Gayles 
Department of Chemistry 
Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Ronald D. Heath 

The John D. Rockeh 3rd Fund 

50 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York. New York 

Dr. Levi Jones 
Department of Mathematics 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Mr William F. Jordan, MLK 1970 
Attorney 

Equal Employment Opportunity 

Commission 
Nashville, Tennessee 

John L. Kennedy 
Attorney 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Martin C. lehfeldt 

Vice President for Development 

Clark College 

Afhinta, Georgia 

Hazel Love 
Director 

Graduate Opportunities 
Fellowship Program 
University of California 
los Angeles, California 

Hughie Mills 

Assistant Dean 

Graduate School of Business 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 

Bernard Parks 
Senior Partner 
Patterson, Parks i Franklin 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. Joseph Pentecost 
Department of Afro^American 
Studies 

Indiana University Northwest 
Gary, Indiana 

Mr. Stephc- Pugh, Jr. 

MLK 1970 
Law Clerk 
U.S. District Court 
Chicago, Illinois 

Professor F. C. Richardson 
Department of Btobgy 
Indiana University Northwest 
Gary, Indiana 

Raymond Richardson 
Instructor tn Mathematics 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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James E. Savage, Jr . AALK 1968 
Assi&fant Professor of Clinical 

Psychology 
Department of Psychology 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 

David O. Shipp, MLK 1969 
Fieldwork Consultant & Supervisor 
Srhool of Social Welfare 
Univ6*rsity of Crttifornia 
Berkeley, California 

Andress Taylor 
Associate Dean 
Fpderal City College 
Washington, D.C. 



Dr. Joseph Watson 
Provost, Third College 
University of California 
Ui Jolla, California 

Curtis White, AALK 1970 
Attorney 
CTX Charted 
W^shinqton, D.C. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATION FELLOWSHIPS IN WOMENS STUDIES 



SEUCTION COMMIHEES 
1974 



PRELIMINARY REVIEW 
COMMIHEE 

Robert McCaughey 

Assistant Professor of History 

Barnard College 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 

Sherry Orlner 

Institute for Advanced Study 
on leave from Sarah Lawrence 

College 
Department of Anthropology 
Bronxville, New York 

Elaine Showalter 

Assistant Professor of English 

Douglass College 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Nancy Weiss 

Assistant Professor of History 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 



FINAL SELECTION COMMIHEE 

Mary Louise Briscoe 
Director of Women's Studies 

Program 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Gillian Lindt 

Professor of Sociology and 

Religion 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

AAina Rees 

President Emeritus, Gradv^ie 
School 

City University of New York 
New York, New York 

Anne Firor Scott 
Professor of History 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 
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DISSERTATION FELLOWSHIPS SELECTION 
COMMIHEES 



ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professor Clifford Geertr 
Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Professc. Evon Vogt 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

ART HISTORY 

Professor Charles Seymour 

Yate University 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Professor Henry Bcber 
New York University 
Institute of Fine Arts 
New York, New York 

CLASSICS 

Professor T. R. S. Broughton 
Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Professor Mabel Lang 
Bryn Mawr Coflege 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

ECONOMICS 

Professor Richard Heftebower, 

Chairman 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 



1973 
ENGLISH 

Professor B, D. H. Johnson, 

Chairman 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Professor Talbot Donaldson 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Professor Paul Fusselt 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Dr. O, B. Hardison 

Folger Shakespeare Library 

Washington, District of Columbia 

Professor Leon Howard 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

GEOGRAPHY 

Professor Richard Morrill 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

Professor Gordon Wolman 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 

HISTORY 

Professor Jose'^h R. Strayer, 

Chairman 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 



Professor Albert Rees 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 



Professor Paul Samuelson Professor Robert Byrnes 

Massachusetts Institute of Indiana University 

Technology Sloommgton, Indiana 
Cambridge; Massachusetts 
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Professor Henry Grnft 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Dr. Stephen Kurtz 
institute of Early American 

History and Culture 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

Dr. Henry R. Winkler, Vice 

President for Academic Affairs 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

LINGUISTICS 

Professor W. P, Lehmann 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Professor Albert AAarckwardt 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

MUSIC 

Professor Paul Henry Lang 
Chappaqua, New York 

Professor Lewis Lockwood 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 

PHIIOSOPHY 

Professor Ernest Nagel, Chairman 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Professor Lewis Beck 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 

Professor Lewis Hammond 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 



POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Professor Robert Lane 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 

r rofessor Richard Rosecrance 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 

Professor Arnold Rogow 
City University of New York 
New York, New York 

RELIGION 

Professor Julian Hartt 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Professor Van Harvey 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

ROMANCE, GERMANIC A 
SLAVIC LANGUAGES 

Professor Henri Peyre, Chairman 
Hamden, Connecticut 

Professor Robert Jackson 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Professor Victor Oswald 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

fOCIOLOGY 

Professor Morris Janowitz 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 

Professor O, Dudley Duncan 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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